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?, FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER, 
SERBION 2/0. ZXIX. 
A SERMON - 
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PREACHED ON THE LORD'S DAY, NEXT AFTER THE INTELLIGENCE OF 
THE DEATH OF JEFFEESON AND ADAMS. 


Psalm xcvii. 1. 


“The Lord reigneth: Let the earth rejoice; let the multitude of the Isles be glad 
thereof.” 


Tue death of great men absorbs the public attention. Their bio- 
graphy engrosses the mind.—'The young are burning with desire to 
reap like honors. The mass of the community are filled with admi- 
ration of talents, intellectual acquirements and splendid virtues ; 
with gratitude to these benefactors of their country, and with sorrow 
for her luss of the counsels of wisdom, and the light of venerated 
example, not less valuable than active services. The Christian has 
passions as other men, and he is no Christian who is not a lover of 
his country. He cannot contemplate greatness without admiration, 
and gooduess without esteem, or refuse to weep with his afflicted 
fellow-citizens. But, Christian principle regudates all the passions, 
and the Christian mind has reflections peculiar to itself. Admira- 
tion in the bosom of the Christian is infinitely removed fr sae 
try. He so regards the creature as not to overlook the \perior 
claims of the Creator. Ifthe work be so admirable, bow a !mirable 
its Author! And, if gratitude be due to the human benefactor, how 
much more to the Divine Benefactor, by whom the former was 
brought forward, as the means of advancing his beneficent purposes. 
Every example of moral excellence carries the thoughts of the be- 
liever to that Being, who is the source of all that is great and good, 
and quickens in his heart the emotions of pious reverence and aftec- 
tion. In the day of national affliction, under the removal of valua- 
ble citizens, he has an unfailing spring of consolation in the firm 
belief that “the Lord reigneth,” thathe can convert bereavements 
into blessings; dnd that, as in time past, so in time to come, he can 
and will provide for the nation which trusts,in Him, instruments 
adequate to every exigency, and every reasonable expectation or de- 
sire. It was remarked that the Christian mind has reflections pecu- 
liar to itself. Events which pass uunoticed by others are often the 
necasion of its most profitable meditations ; and those which cannot 
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be disregarded, which compel general consideration, are, in such « 
mind, remembrancers of truth and duty, and incentives to faith, ang 
all the pious aifections. When the world are indulging unavailing 
sorrow, or cherishing tnordinate admiration, and wholly occupied 
with the concerns of the present scene, the Christian is meditati, 

on the frailty of fis mortal nature; on the common lot of the high- 
est and the lowest, on the joys and the terrors set before him in th,» 
Gospel, and on the shortness of man’s allotted time on earth; and 
thus cherishing the humility which becomes a sinful creature, ayq 
the obligation of promptness in setting his own house in order, and 
preparing to meet his God; and in executing those purposes of use. 
fulness to his fellow-men, which may be frustrated by delay, since 
bush they who give, and they who receive, are liable to immediate 
death. Yes, the knell of departed worth stirs up the Christian, not 
merely to honour the illustrious dead, and to sympathize with his 
country, but to diligence in doing good to mankind, in fulfilling the 
work which his heavenly Father has given him to do, since the night 
of death is certain and near, when no man can work. Mortality 
ought to be, with every one of us, a frequent subject of reflection.— 
God calls us to it in his word and in his providence. He now calls 
simultaneously upon this whole people, in a manner which cannot 
but engage both the mind and heart, to remember, that life, however 
useful, however protracted, must be terminated; that it will rarely, 
if ever, witness the dawn of a second Jubilee. Death, fromm its fre- 
quency, may fail to arrest our thoug!tlessness ; but when it is at- 
tended with such extraordinary circumstances, as might almost be 
called romantic, if they were not real, when it visits, at the same 
time, the two men on whom the public eye was especially fixed, on 
the very day, the most memorable in their’s and their country’s his- 
tory—the very day when they were, though absent in body, present in 
spirit, with an exulting nation, we may reasonably hope that its 
all important monition will be universally felt, and that it will not 
be in vain; and may not the spiritual benefit of our whole people be 
the great design of Providence in this most remarkable dispensation. 
“The Lord reigneth.”” He overrules all nations. ‘Pheir kings and 
statesmen are under his control. He directs or baffles their coun- 
sels; gives success to, or defeats their measures, and makes them the 
instruments of blessing or of punishment, according to his good 
pleasure. These are reflections naturally suggested by the biogra- 
phy of the great ones of the earth. In every life, the Christian trac- 
es the hand of Providence, and thus derives from it a more than 
ordinary instruction and satisfaction. His mind is engaged not in 
idwlizing the efforts of human power, but in adoring that Divine 
Governor who restrains the wicked, strengthens the virtuous, elicits 
good from evil, discomfits the strong, protects the weak, and perpe- 
tually produces results equally unexpected and valuable. Medita- 
tions on the character of distinguished men might be useless, or they 
might be hurtful, by exciting pride, ambition, or worldly minded- 
ness; but, conducted with a Christian spirit, they are truly profita- 
ble. Their effect is to encourage pious reverence and gratitude, 
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imitation of what is excellent, and disapprobation of what is other- 
wise in the human character; and, above all, to confirm our faith 
in that doctrine which is at the foundation of religion, viz. that God 
exercises in this earth, both a natural and a moral providence, 

In illustration of this position, let us bricfly advert to some parti- 
culars in the history of our own land. 

In conducting military affairs, the secrecy, promptness, and ener- 
gy necessary to their success, render it exceedingly important that 
there should be a single head. In like manner, when the nation 
was in its infancy, who can doubt that great advantages resulted 
from the very remarkable fact, that our first Chief Magistrate had no 
competitor; that there was no one, who, in merit or in public opin- 
ion, approached Ais eminence. Surely it was wonderful thet, in a 
country of such population, there should have been no rivals for 
the first place, either in war or in counsel; and we must acknow- 
ledge that, in this respect, He who ruleth over all did signally favour 
ourland. What would have been our situation had we not had 
such a man, the equal to whom, seldom, if ever, has appeared?) Or 
might it not have been inconvenient, if at such acrisis, we had had 
two such men ? 

Qur country chose a Government, the genius of which places the 
administration of public affairs in the hands of several persons.— 
Had there succeeded to our political founder another such man, re- 
specting whose superiority public opinion was unanimous, might 
not a preference for a single ruler gradually have been created in the 
minds of our people? Is it not truly remarkable that, the question 
who was second to him, who was first, never was, and probably never 
will be settled ¢ 

Had any one man been elevated, as was our first, in the public af- 
fections, might he not have abused his privilege, (for alas, man is 
corrupt) and so endangered our liberties? 

That our two most prominent men should have been born in re- 
mote sections of our common country, was a happy circuimstance. 
Had they both been natives of the same State or division, of the 
North or the South, might not arrogance in the one, jealousy in the 
other, and the interruption of our happy Union have been the conse- 
quence’ The differences on political questions which occurred in 
the early period of our history, led to investigation, and, no doubt, 
have been wtimately beneficial. Iu these and other particulars, 
which will naturally occur to the reflecting, must we not acknow- 
ledge the good providence of our God, and our father’s God ? 

Is it not to Him we are indebted for having escaped the civil wars 
which our enemies predicted would be inevitable, and which can- 
dour must admit did, more than once, threaten us, appearing like a 
dark cloud, but dispersing quickly, and without any injury? Who 
can look into the lives of those two men, who, for several years, di- 
vided public feeling, and not wonder that our country should have 
escaped the fate of other nations, destroyed by the rivalry of the 
great, and the blind partiality of the multitude? Wonderful is the 
retrospect! Two of kindred patriotism and principle, sepurating with 
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their numerous and zealous partisans, for a season, seemingly bitter 
in their hostility ; at length, re-united in mind and in heart, coming 
to a mutual understanding, living in peace and affection, and \, 
death, not divided. How many traces of divine wisdom and good. 
ness might we discover in a history so truly astomshing’ Let us 
espe cially learn from it, Edo not say only the sinfulness, but tig 
folly of those party divisions which s+parate in affection citizens of 
a common country, of essentially the same principles. 

Diiferences of opinion are unavoidable. It is natural to desire 
others to be of the same imind with ourselves. There is no imi pro- 
priety in endeavouring to convince their judgment or to influence 
their inclinations; but a difference as to the best course of policy, 
or the mncrit of individuals ought never to alienate brothers of the 
same family. ‘The graves at whieh we are pow mourning, impres- 
sively teac th, that how ever men may ditier, their intentions may be 
equally good, and, that in time, those very differences will appear 
even to the most enthusiastic, comparatively unimportant ; that dis 
ferences often proceed from want of mutual understanding, men, 
finding when they come to compare thoughts, that they think more 
alike than they had supposed, and certainly, that they never could 
justify hostility, that politicians may always be of one heart, though 
they happen not to be of one mind. 

May not a good Providence desigu useful lessons in their death, 
on our national festival? Ts it not the tendency of patriotic joy to 
limit our views to the present world’ But now, the birth of our 
country, and the death of her two distinguished sons, are indissolu- 
bly unitedin our recoilections. Whenever that day recurs, we must 
look to those tombs ; we must remember that there is another world; 
we cannot restrain our thoughts to the present scene, or our atlec- 
tions to the living. Has not the day of our festivity been too often 
abused to purposes of inteinperance 1 He ‘neeforth, we may reason- 
ably hope, that it will be solemnized, and our joy associate dd with a 
sadness becoming our sinful character and imperfect condition; 
that we shall rejoice with moderation, and that the tears of sorrow 
in the memory ¥i our benefactors will unavoidably flow with those 
of delight in the consciousness ef our public blessings. It is impos- 
sible that the current of joy on the future anniversaries of indepen- 
dence can be unmingled aud unrestrained. To suppose this, would 
be to suppose that our people are ungrateful, and withgut sympathy. 
As that day returns, we shall remember, not merely our earthly pri- 
vileges but our mortality—of course the instability of those privil g- 
eS, ‘nnd the wisdom of sceking another country, even an heavenly, 
for the fashion of this world passeth away. 

Hereafter, we cannot separate the memory of the past, and the 
prospect of the etern: nl future ; reflections on the greatness of our 
fathers, and the froilty of our common nature; on the happiness of 
our country and ie death of these whom = justly honours and 
loves. How sign: ily has Divine Providence favoured these i'lus- 
trious men. Whot human heinss have had a larger measure of 
temporal felicity? A life extended beyond the usual limit, honered 
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by the whole world, cherished by their own country, ready to ad- 
minister to every desire, anxiously searching for opportunities to 
express its admiration aud gratitude. It is not alw ays that merit, 
even such as their’s, has met with equal reward. Divine Provi- 
dence, by his favours to them, has impressively taught us, that the 
benefactors of the human race are some:iines rewarded, even in this 
life, and that his moral government has its retribution both here and 
herealter. 

My Brethren, their eulogy belongs to other places and other per- 
sous. Perhaps candour requires me to express a wish, that they had 
left a more decisive testimony of their sense of the importance of 
religion. On this subject, at present, we know but little. I have 
heard, with great satisfaction, that the author of the “Age of Reason,” 
many years ago, was induced to withhold from publication on 
attack on Divine Revelation, by the well-exerted influence of one 
of the departed, an act for which the religious public cannot but ho- 
nour his memory ; and there are general expressions of the other, of 
a religious character, in public documents, which prove that he was 
a believer in the Christian Religion, and not insensible to its un- 
speakable importance. 

How deeply is it to be regretted that eminent men do not throw 
the whole of their mighty influence into the scale of the public mo- 
rals and piety, as did our Wasninotron. Surely, his example and 
his testimony in favour of Religion, are not the least ‘of those une- 
qualled services which he has rendered his country and the world. 
Hear him upon this all important subject. In a circular to the Go- 
vernors of the States, he remarks :—‘* The pure and benign light of 
Revelation have had a meliorating influence on mankind, and in- 
creased the blessings of society.” He uniformly attributed his suc- 
cesses to Divine Providence. ‘* My gratitude for the interposition 
of Providence increases with every review of the momentous contest. 
No veople can be bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible 
Hand which conducts the affairs of men more than the people of 
these United States. Every step by which they have advanced to 
the character of an independent nation, seems to have |,cen distin- 
guished by some token of provideniial agency.” 

How fervently does he pray for his country. “It will be pecu- 
liarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my fervent supplica- 
hous to that Aggnighty Being who rules over the Universe, who 
presides in the councils of nations, and whose providential aids can 
supply every human defect, that his benediction may consecrate to 
the liberties and happiness of the people, a government,” &c. and 
how valuable that legacy, “Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and morality, are indispensable 
supports. In vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism, 
who should labour to subvert these great pillars of human happi- 
ness, these firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. The 
mere politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. A volume could not trace all theif connmexions with 
jwivate and public felicity.” 
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** Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, for re. 
putation, for lite, if the sense of religious obligation desert the oat, 

which are the instruments of investigation in courts of justice. Ani 
let us, with caution, indulge the supposition, that morality cap }, 
maintained without religion. Whatever may be conceded to the jp. 
fluence of refined education on minds of peculiar structure, reasoy 
and experience both forbid us to expect that natural morality cay 
prevail in exclusion of religious principles. It is substantially true. 
that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of popular governmey, 
The rule, indeed, extends with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sincere friend to it can Joo 
with indifference upon attempts to shake the foundation of the fy. 
bric.”” May such important sentiments, worthy of him by whom 
they were uttered be universally prevalent.—AMeEn. : 
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FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
ON ILLIBERALITY AND FORMALISM. 


It is a sentiment which too frequently meets us, and sometimes is 
the offensive form of insinuation, that the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is illiberal, or less liberal than other denominations of Chris- 
tians. Is it meant, that she holds the wicked shall be turned into 
hell, and all the people that forget God? This doctrine is held by 
all denominations of Christians, except those few, called Univers«l- 
ists. If it be illiberal to believe, that God has appointed a day, in 
which he will judge the world, and give unto every man according 
to his works, and that the just God will make a difference in the fu- 
ture allotment of those who serve him, and those who have rebelled 
against him, then our Church is illiberal, but still not less liberal 
than other professors, with the single exception of the Universalists. 

Is it meant, that our Church denies the salvation of those 
who are out of her pale? This is not the case. No such sentimen! 
is to be found in any of her standards. It is disclaimed by her wises' 
and best informed writers of every age. She does-eget, indeed, bold 
that there is salvation in the Church. But she does not say, there 
none out of it. She leaves those who are without, as the Scripture 
leaves them, in the hands of a God, who is abundantin mercy, whic 
knoweth the secrets of the heart, who will order all things aright. 

By charging our Church with illiberality, is it meant that the 
terms of her communion are more onerous than those of other Chris 
tian Societies? 

Her terms are a satisfactory profession of repentance and fait), 
and being baptized. Does any Church open the door wider than 
this? Could any Church do so with propriety? Are not these the 
very terms of communion prescribed by the Divine Head of tlt 
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Church? ‘* He that believeth and is baptized, shall be saved. Re- 

nt, and be baptized every one of you,” are the lessens of in- 
spiration on this subject. It is not my purpose to inquire, whether 
other terms of communion are imposed by some denominations.— 
Perhaps we should find that some do add tothem. But which of 
them requires less? Which of them will admit to membersiup, an 
impenitent man, and an unbeliever in those truths which the society 
holds? Which of them does not require the reception of Baptisia, 
unless it be the Quaker? It will not be said, that in that respect, 
all but Quakers are subjected to an uneasy yoke and a heavy 
burden. 

Is there any tenet of the Church, to which the charge of tlibe- 
rality specially applies? Let it be named. The most rigid exami- 
nation will result in the conclusion, that it is no more ijliberal, than 
the great doctrine, held almost universally, not by Christians only, 
that there will be an everlasting separation between the righteous 
and the wicked. Our Church has distinctive principles, and so have 
all other Christian communities. The fact that there are sects, im- 
plies the existence of such distinetions, for if all were of one mind, 
there would be but one Church. Difference in sentiment, and 
in modes of proceedings, distinguishes one association of be- 
levers from another: but no iiliberality can, with propriety, 
be attributed to one more than to another. The charge lies 
against all, if it lies against any. And it does not lie against any, 
unless it be considered illiberal for any number of men, for any pur- 
pose, however laudable, to separate themselves frum the rest of their 
fellow-men. 

A reproach, kindred to the former, and equally false, is, that our 
Church is more tenacious of forins, than other denominations are. 
Every Christian Society observes forms. No Society can exist with- 
out forms. ‘There must be a form of initiation into the Society, of 
conducting its affairs, and of withdrawing from it. Indeed, no in- 
dividual can be separated from the practice of some forms; for, what 
isa form but the expression of an emotiou, and how can man make 
known his sentiments, and provide for his well-veing, without some 
bodily movement. ‘To talk then, of formal Christians, is absurd ; 
for no Christian can be otherwise. Although you deny the obli- 
gation of the form of baptism, you must adinit the, necessity of some 
form of initianten into the Church. Even the Quaker has a form, 
without which you cannot enter his Society. It may be as simple 
as possible. It may be a mere declaration, or enrolling of your 
naine, or putting on the hat; but ‘form’ there must be unavoid- 
ably. 

To say, that in our Church, there are too many forms or cere- 
monies, is one thing. It would be easy to shew that this opinion is 
unsupported. But at present, we have no concern with it. Our ob- 


jeet is to remind our friends, and those who afe not so, that all de- 


nominations necessarily have forms, and that with respect to those 
forms, connected with doctrines believed to be important, every de- 
Romination is equally tenacious of them. It is true, the Episco- 
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palian is uot willing to surrender his form of administering the 
Lord’s Supper by an episcopally ordained Minister. But is not the 
Baptist equally unwilling to surrender his form of administering ,, 
only to those baptized in adult age, and by immersion. And, if the 
Presbyterian thinks these forms unimportant, there are others in the 
same ordinance, viz. that the prayers of a Minister should accoy. 
pany the ceremony, that the elements should be bread and wine, 
and that both kinds should be taken, which he also deeis iniis. 
pensible. CANDOUR. 


92 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
Notes on a New Proposition for Altering the Prayer Book. 


Messrs. Evrrors.—The leading objection tothe “ proposed alte- 
rations in our liturgy,”’ is the entertaining of the subject at all. There 
exists among the members of our Church, a remarkable and wost 
happy unanimity, as to the excellency of our liturgy. It cannot be 
believed, that as to any alterations which might be made, a like una- 
nimity would be found ; for it is the result of associations which 
cannot be created at pleasure. The very antiquity of our Jiturgy, 
gives it a reverence in the minds of the people, which a wise Legis- 
lature would be cautious in impairing. Facts,.which have recently 
transpired, fully warrant the opinion, that any thing like a general 
approbation of alterations in our liturgy (for it is to that only, I now 
allude, not to the baptismal and confirmation offices, in which alte- 
rations have also been proposed) cannot be expected. 

If we look into our periodicals, or converse with leading men of 
the clergy and laity, we shall find, among the favourers of alterations, 
very few who approve of those recommended by the Genera! Con- 
vention; and we may add, scarcely any two who agree entirely as 
to the alterations which they wish to take effect. The inference is 
unavoidable that the Church is not prepared for a change ; that 
none can be carried, unless by a bare majority ; and, therefore, that 
the lovers of harmony ought to acquiesce in the propriety of waving 
the whole design. But I took up my pen, chiefly with the view of 
awakening the attention of our friends to what, | do.not hesitate to 
eall, an alarming view of this subject. 

The proposals of the Convention are limited to the shortening of 
the devotional and instructive parts of the liturgy, as in the reading 
of the psalms and lessons. But in one of our periodicals, it is now pro- 
posed to change the whole system of our worship.* 

In the first place, to have us meet for public worship, twice in the 
forenoon of the Lord’s day, instead of once, as at present. 

In the second place, to lessen the frequency of changing the 


posture. 


*N.N, in Washington Theologica! Repertory for September. 
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In the third place, to omit the reading of the Ten Commandments, 
the Epistle and Gospel, except on the days of Communion. 

And, in the fourth place, there is intimated, the propriety of 
making the first service (for it will be remarked, the proposal is to 
have three distinct services on each Lord’s day, viz. the morning 
service; the litany and communion ; and the afternoon service) to 
consist of extempore prayers, or of prayers other than ‘‘ the morning 
service.” 

The Convention would lop off some of the branches, but ** N,N.” 

rhaps, unwittingly, would lay the axe to the very root. The one 
intending to prune, would, it is feared, deform, and weaken, and 
endanger our liturgy. The latter would leave nothing in it worth 
being auxious about. 

“Tt is (3: uys N. N.) avery general objection to the service, that itis 
too long.” That this objection is general, is respectfully de ‘nied. It 
is believed never to have been made in Great Britain at all. It has 
been much supported in this country, by persons unacquainted with 
the principles on which the service is constructed, as well as unac- 
customed to the use of it. But if it were general, what then? A 
general objection, is not, therefore, a valid one. Instead of being 
opposed, has it not been too readily yielded to, and, indeed, encou- 
raged by those who acknowledge its invalidity ? * When the whole 
is used,” that is morning service, litany and ante-communion, the 
time occupied, says this writer himself, “is only about an hour.”— 
Can that be called a long service, which, including prayer, praise, 
and the reading of the Scriptures, occupies only one hour? If you 
suppose the Sermon to occupy three quarters of an hour, which is 
allowing a lounger time than usual; and the afternoon service in- 
cluding the Sermon, to occupy one hour and a quarter, here are 
tliree hours out of the twenty-four, devoted to the public duties of 
the Sanctuary. Is the proportion too great? Let the proper de- 
sign of the institution of the Lord’s day be duly considered, and who 
will reply in the affirmative ? 

“On referring to history, we find that originally it was much 
shorter than it is now.” Lanswer: originally it was too short, and 
it was incomplete. Originally it had not “the sentences, exhor- 
tation, confession and absolution.” These were added, at the in- 
stance of pious reflecting men. The work at first, was manifestly 
imperfect, as it wanted the parts meationed above; but it was im- 
proved by renewed endeavours, and by the aid of “learned foreign- 
ers,” and thus unavoidably enlarged. 

“ The litany was enjoined only for Wednesdays and Fridays.”— 
This is not to the purpose, if it be now enjoined on Sundays also. But 
the fact is respectfully denied on the authority of Wheatley, who 
says, “I must observe that Wednesdays and Friday are here only 
mentioned. As to Sunday, I find no direction relating to it; though 
I conclude from two other rubricks which dispense with the use of 
iton some particular Sundays, that it was generally used on all the 
rest.”” 

G08. MESS.—VOL. IV. 42 
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* Till the last review in 1661,the litany was designed to be a dis- 
tinct service by itseli, and to be used sometime after mort ing prayer 
was over.” At the last review in 1661, it appears that it was deened 
expedient no longer to use the litany as a distinct service by itself, 
The new arrangement was doubtless the result of due conside ration, 
and most probably, of an experience of the inconvenience of the old 
arrangement. ‘The people, doubtless, found it inconvenient, us it js 
certain they would, if the experiment were re peated, to meet at an 
early hour for the morning service, and then again for the litany and 
communion office, that is, twice in the fore part of the day, and 
thereiore, it was wisely determined to unite the offices as they now 
are. ‘This was another improvement of the liturgy. One was, as 
mentioned above, the addition of the sentences, confession, &c. and 
here we have a second not less important. The former arrange- 
ment, which our writer desires to re-establish, would be utterly in- 
applicable to most congregations, where the members reside e- 
motely from the Church. 

‘*T understand that one of our Bishops undertook to practise upon 
this plan in his Church, by using the morning service early in the 
morning ; but owing to the carelessness of the people, it failed.” 
The plan failed, and probably, under the favourable circumstances 
of a city congregation, as most of our Bishops reside in cities ; and 
yet it is recommended to adopt it generally. 

“Why, on communion days, may it not be advisable to let our 
Churches meet at eight or nine o’clock in the morning, have a 
prayer meeting, and use the morning service where it can be done; 
and where it cannot be done, permit it to be dispensed with. Aud 
when this is the case, the second service might be made up, if thought 
advisable, of the litany and communion service.” He italicizes the 
word “cannot,” to intimate, it is presumed, that the use of the 
‘* morning se rvice™ : should not be invariably enjoined, but that, as 
is usual, at a “‘ prayer meeting,’ extempore praver may be intro- 
duced, and the laity take a part in conducting the exercises. If the 
morning service is sometimes to be excluded, what is to be the sub- 
stitute? The writer is not sufficiently explicit on this head. 

* Why, on Sundays, when the Communion is not administered, 
might it not be thought best to omit the ante-communion ser- 
vice ?” 

Answer —The reading of the Commandments affords most valu- 
able instruction to those who cannot, or do not read them, and most 
valuable monition to all the hearers; and, as they are pronounced 
in the Sanctuary, by the Minister of God, it is reasonably hoped, 
they will be peculiarly impressive. 

The Epistle and Gospei are a part of that system of instruction, 
provided by the Church, whereby all the great events and charac- 
ters, and doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, are successively 
bronzit to the view ofthe people. To omit them, is to leave uncx- 
plained the fasts and festivals of the Church, and to deprive the 
people of religious information prepared for them, by a most ju- 
dicious arrangement in the very words of divine inspiration. 








id 
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“]T would not have the congregation rise at the reading of the 
sentences and exhortation, nor when singing. Aud besides, let tle 
rubrics be so altered, as to read both the lessons together ; aud read 
the Te-Deum after the second lesson. These, and the omission of 
the ante-cummunion service, would diminish the changes cleven, 
jeaving six only where now we have seventeen.” 

Chese trequent changes of posture, although the writer seems dis- 
posed to cast ridicule upon them, by the common phrase of * bobbing 
up and down,” are significant, and attended with many advantages. 
These changes remind the congregation of the act in which they 
are engaged, whether it be prayer, praise, or listening to instruc- 
tion, and not the worshippers only, but intelligent spectators, of the 
nature of the occupation which they are witnessing. ‘The frequency 
of chuvge is happily adapted, as experience proves, to prevent, or at 
least check, that listlessness which is too prevalent in the solemu as- 
sembly. [tis remarkable, that our most experienced Sunday School 
Teachers have found it expedient to introduce among their pupils, 
frequeat change of posture and occupation, for the very same rea- 
sons by which the compilers of our liturgy were influenced, to keep 
alive the attention, to relieve the mind, and to preserve a currespoud- 
ence, if I may so speak, between the outward action and the in- 
ward emotion, and thus to quicken the emotion inthe mind, as well 
as to make it better known, and to impart it tothose who may be 
present. 

“Tt wasthe Pharisees who made long prayers, and the [Heathen 
who used vain repetitions.” ‘This insinuation against our form of 
sound words, and against the many pious who have used it, is un- 
worthy of any one who professes and calls himself a Christian, for 
it is not Episcopalians only who have admired our liturgy. 

But in examining the merit of these new proposals, I have rather 
departed from my intention, which was to adduce them merely as 
exemplifying the inexpedienc y of encouraging in our Church, the 
spirit of innovation. Let Sampson sleep on, for if you awake him, 
he may seize the pillars of the temple, and bring the goodly fabric 
to the dust. How much better to persevere in the wise resolation of 
our Bishops, adopted at their session in IR14—‘* Resolred, That it is 
not expedient during this Convention, to go into a review either in 
whole, or in part, of the book of Common Prayer.” 


ale 


FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


Tue following remarks on the correct rendering of Coloss. ii. 2, 
are taken from Bryant’s Philo Judeus, pp, 52. 53. Camb. 1797, 


“In respect to the Divinity of our Saviour, there Is one passave 
in St. Paul, so plain and determinate, that I should think every rea- 
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sonable person must necessarily give it his assent. The Aposi\. | 
mentioning his zeal and best wishes for some of the proselytes to — 
Gospel, and adds—/na paraklethoosin ai kardiai autoon, sumbibas. 
thentvon en agapee, kai eis panta plouton tees pleerophorias tees sune- 
seoos, eis epignoosin tou musteeriou tou Theou, kai Patros, kai toy 
Christou. ‘That their hearts might be comforted, being knit to gether 
in love, and unto all riches of the full assurance of understanding, ty 
the acknowle dgement of the mystery of God, and of the Father, and 
of Christ. Col. ii. 2. This latter part is neither here, nor in the 
Roman version, properly translated. Hence the purport of the 
Apostle’s information isin a great measure ruined. The words—‘écen 
epignoosin tou musteeriou tou Theou, kai Patros kai tou Crhistou—should 
be rendered—to the knowledge of the mystery of God, sorn or Tur 
FATHER AND or THe Curist; or more tully—rora or Gop rue 
Faruer, anv or Gop THe Curist, or Messian. This is the true pur- 
port of these significant terms, if there be any certainty in language: 
and-} should think, that upon due consideration it could not be con- 
troverted. The Divinity of our Saviour is here clearly ascertained; 
and his connexion with God is very justly called a mystery; for it 
was a truth not to be discovered by man. Flesh and blood could not 
have revealed it. Christ in this passage is not only mentioned with 
God, but as God—that Christ, who is over all, God blessed for ever. 
Rom. ix. 5. Theos ulogeetos eis tous aioonas.” 


—=0t@=- 


Archbishop Sutton’s Tribute tu the Merit of Washington. 


In a Sermon, preached before the Society in London, for propagating 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, A. D. 1797, by Dr. Sutton, Bishop 
of Norwich, afterwards Archbishop, there is the following tribute 


to our WASHINGTON :— 


“A great and enlightened people, possessing in every walk of life, 
many eminent and distinguished characters; and among others, one, 
of whom the Western world will boast, so long as her story shall be 
told, and virtue respected. The extent and variety of his talents, 
the simplicity of his manners, the purity of his morals, his well regu- 
lated ambition, his approved patriotism, have ranked him with the 
first characters of the age. ‘The retreat of this great man, and at 
this awful crisis, from the high station which he had so long and so 
ably filled, (an act unquestionably of great deliberation) has attract- 
ed the notice and excited the hopes and fears of all Europe. Of such 
importance, and of such weight, in the scale of the civilized world, 


are the United States of America, at this hour.” 0. 
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Bishop Ravenscroft on Episcopacy. 


BISHOP RAVENSCROFT ON EPISCOPACY. 
[Continued from page 279, and conciyded. } 


We are now, sir, prepared to meet, as they ought to be met, the follow- 
ing desperate assertions, (pp 646, 647.) 

« The indisputable fact is, that at the death of the Apostles, there was 
no Episcopacy in the whole Christian Church, but a Parochial Episcopa- 
cy. ‘There was no superiority of one clergyman over another. fut each 
Bishop, in his parish, had the oversight of the flock committed to bis care”? 

Now, sit, so far is this from being the © indisputable fact,” that it is con- 
tradicted by the direct testimony of scripiure, end by every record of eccle- 
siastical history, up to the commencement of the Presbyterian schism, in 
the sixteenth century. And here, sir, } might most securely rest my 
cause—my denial being to the full as good as your affirmation, until you 
prove your “ indisputable fect’? hy proper testimony. But, for the sacred 
cause of teuth and order, as set foith in the New ‘Testament, and for the 
sake of the many who surrender tecomselves implicitly to such sweeping 
assertions, I must support my denial of your “ indisputable fact,” both 
from scripture and antiquity. 

You take your stand on the fact, as at the death of the Apostles, thereby 
ivsinuating, if not asserting, that Diocesan Episcopacy, as contradistin- 
guished fiom the Episcopacy of Parity, was unknown in the Church du- 
ring the lifetime of any of the Apostles, Against this, I bring forward 
from scripture, the Episcopal character of Timothy and ‘Titus, who cer- 
tainly were, Diocesan Bishops—if by the word Diocesan, we are to under- 
stand one who has the oversight aud authority over a city, district or coun- 
try, containing a number of particular congregations, with their respective 
Pastors or Bishops. In this sense, Timothy “ indisputably” bad charge 
over the whole Church of Ephesus, consisting of several particular church- 
es, with their respective Pastors. We are not indeed informed of the ex- 
act number of Elders convened by St. Paul at Miletus, but they are spoken 
of in the plural number. 

In like manner, Titus had similar jurisdiction over the whole island of 
Crete, which is represented as very populous, and famous in history for its 
hundred cities. In every one of these, where a Church was or could be 
gathered, Titus was authorized by St. Paul to “ ordain Elders, and set in 

order the things that are wanting.” Here then are two instances, in the 
lifetime of St. Paul, of men, not in any sense Apostles, advanced to the 
apostolical rule and government of the Church, peculiar to the order of 
Bishops, as such, which are in the very teeth of your “ indisputable fact,” 
and must be disproved by something of more weight as testimony, than 
bare assertion, or presumptive reasonings. And when to this testimony 
of scripture, we add the confirmation thereof by ecclesiastical antiquity, 
and bring forward the succession of such Diocesan Bishops derived from 
the Apostles, ruling over many particular churches swith their respective 
Uishops, (if you must have the name) for a long series of years ; what sort 
5! a reasoner must he be, who will stand it out against such decisive testi- 
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mony, upon the mierable evasion of a community of names in the ininisye. 
rial office, at a particular period of the Church? But co return to Scripture. 

In the lifetime of John, the beloved disciple, we have further proof 9) 
Diocesan Episcopacy, in the seven churches of Asia, to whose resye-)),, 
Angels, or chief governors, were addressed, through St) Joni, the 4 jy), 
nitions of the great Head of the Church. [enter not into the unpros 
and childish jangle, raised on the word Angel. in order (9 sapp, 
Presbyterian hypothesis Su‘ficient it is for me, that the Charet of oy). 
sus isin the number of the seven thus ad aonished 5 in which, we hay. 4). 
ready seen from scripture, that a Diocesan Bishop wis appointed ; ayy 
have good reason to believe, that the succession from Limothy was acte 
upon before the Apoc: uly ptic vision, because upwirds of thirty years elas. 
ed, from the appointment of Pimotiy to the government of the Ephes 
Church, and the giving the Revelation to St. John; and we well ‘sie , 
that the primitive Bishops, or Angels of the Churches, had bat a siior 
space given them by the persecuting powers. 

If then, the Bishop or chief governor of the Ephesian Church, is ad. 
dressed in a Revelation from Heaven, as the Angel of that Church, and is 
commanded, for the just exercise of his Episcopal authority, in trying them, 
which said they were Apostles, but were not, (Rev. ii 2,) the same official 
character and station must be assigned to the Angels of the other siz 
churches. We have, therefore, at once and from Scripture too, six addi. 
tional testimonies against your “ indisputable fact.” 

If to this we add the testimony which Ecclesiastical antiquity gives in 
support of the diocesan character of these Angels, it is not easy to under- 
stand upon what principle it can be resisted For we have extant, the 
Epistles of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, ordained by the Apostles. to three 
of these Apocalyptic churches, the Ephesian, the Philadelphian, and tne 
Smyrnean, in all of which he recognises the three orders of the Bishop, tly 
Presbytery and the Deacons—particularly in that to the Ephesians, te 
speaks of Onesimus, their Bishop, who, of course, must have been such 
subsequent to Timothy. And in that to the Smyrneans, of Polve 
their Bishop, who was also apostolically ordained to his office of aed elo 
Bishop. To this, we can add the testimony of many witnesses, particulary 
of St. Augustine and Epiphanins, that by the Angels of the Apocalypir 
churches, the chief rulers or Bishops of those churches were always wi 
derstood. 

Another testimony to this point, less objectionable perhaps in your eyes 
than the early historians of the Church, is found in the more modern ec 
clesiastical historian Mosheim ; in his commentaries on the three first ceo- 
turies, (Vidal’s translation, pp. 227, 228, note)—he thus expresses hin 
self, “In support of this opinion, (that Episcopacy was established du- 
ring the lifetime of the Apostles, and with their approbation ) we are su)» 

lied with an argument of such strength, in those ‘ Angels’ to whou ~ 
Sohn addressed the Epistles, which ,by the command of our Saviour hinse! 
he sent to the seven churches of Asia—as the Presbyterians, as they « 
termed, let them labour and strive what they may, will never be able t 
overcome. It must be evident to every one, even on a cursory perusal o! ° 
the Epistles to which we refer, that those who are therein termed ‘Angels, 
were persons possessing such a degree of authority in their respe ctive 
churebes, as enabled them to mark, with merited disgrace, whatever wiz! 
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appear to be deserving of reprehension, and also to give due countenance 
and encouragement to every thing that was virtuous and commendable.” 

Another and decisive proof irom Scripture in favour of Diocesan E pis- 
copacy, is furnished in the constitntion and government of the first Chris- 
ian Church that ever was gathered in the world, the Church in Jerusa- 
lem ‘The converts to the faith in that city, are counted by thousands in 
the New ‘Testament, so that it was impossible they could all assemble in 
one place, and must, for convenience, if not for safety, have had different 
jlaces of wolship. Over these separate congregations, with their respec- 
tive Presbyters and Deacons, a near kinsman of our blessed Lord presided, 
as is evident from the manner he is spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles. 

That James, the Lord’s brother, as he is called in Scripture, was truly 
the Bishop or chief governor of the Church in Jerusalem, and ordained 
theretu by the Apostles themselves, is attested by all antiquity. By He- 
gesippus and Clemens Alexandrinus in the second, and by Chrysostom, 
and your favorite Jerome, in the fourth century. To this I will add the 
testimony of the same Mosheim before mentioned, extracted from the same 
work, (pp. 229. 250, note )—* As the early churches are well known to 
have taken all their institutions and regulations from the model exhibited 
to them in the Church of Jerusalem, it appears to me, that scarcely a doubt 
can be entertained of their having been also indebted to this last mentioned 
venerable assembly, for the example of appointing some one man to pre- 
side over the Presbyters, and general interest of each individual Church, 
and, that the first instance of any one’s being invested with the Episcopal 
office, occurred sn that city.” 

However, therefore, you may be disposed to receive the testimony ef 
the ancient fathers, or the opinions of more modern ecclesiastical histo- 
rians—yet, the ten instances | have produced from the New Testament, 
of distinct and distant provincial churches, cousisting of many separate 
congregations under their particular Presbyters or Bishops, all Episcopally 
constituted and governed, must be sufficient to prove to your readers, if 
not to yourself, that what you assert as an “ indisputable fact,” is as far 
from fact as the East is from the West. It therefore does not “appear 
from the New Testament, that at the death of the Apostles, there were no 
Bishops in the world but parochial Bishops,” though you boldly re-assert 
it, (p. 647.) 

Neither are the subscriptions to the Epistles to Timothy and ‘Titus, any 
more * forgeries,” as yon venture to pronounce them, than the headings ot 
the chapters in the Bible, or than the division of the Bible into chapters 
and verses. ‘They are not Scripture, nor considered as such, but as decla- 
rations of matters of fact, sufficiently attested by other evidence, to render 
it both safe and useful, to give the information to the readers of Scripture. 
Eusebius, Chrysostom, Epiphanius, Jerome, and Hilary the Deacon, as 
quoted by Bingham, (Eccles. Antiq. vol. | Book 2d, chap. Ist. page 20, 
folio edition, ) all declare, that ‘Timothy was ordained Bishop of Ephesus 
by St. Paul—most of the same authors agree in the same declurations as to 
‘Titos, that he was ordained Bishop of Crete by St. Paul also. Therefore, 
another assertion of yours, that, * at least three hundred years past off be- 
fore any thing was heard of the Episcopate of Timothy and Titus,” is not 
the truth, these writers being witnesses with the ~criptures. Nor yet is it 
true that, ** there is nothing but uncertain iradition to support this notion:” 
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both which rash and unfounded assertions, you mike at p. 647. The tra. 
dition, for “ this notion,” as you call it, being’evidence just as certain Me 
that, on which all Christians rely for the authenticity of the canon of Seri, 
ture, and for the fact, that it is a revelation from God. 

Whether then “* the New Testament itself affords decisive evidence . 
you also assert) that these companions and aids of the Apostles, were p, 
Bishops,” must now be left to the judgment of your readers.  “ Search 
the Scriptures is cur motto,” say you—* nay, we insist on a decision of ihe 
question by the scriptures ; we are aot willing to appeal to any other ay. 
thority. The Bible is the région of Protestants.”” Yes, when it syir 
your purpose ; when the modern notion of ministeria! parity is to be sup. 
ported against Episcopacy, then nothing but the strict letter of Scripture js 
to be heeded, the recorded testimony of the primitive Christians is worth. 
less, mere “ uncertain tradition,” and proves nothing—But when injan 
baptism is to be supperted against those who impugn it as a modern inno. 
vation, and a corruption of Christianity, then the case is altered, and the 
self-same testimony, which is rejected in the one case, becomes safe and 
substantial evidence in the other, as will be shown more at large in its pro. 
per place. 

But you ask exultingly, (p. 646,) “ Where was the Bishop of Rone 
when St. Paul wrote his Epistle to that Church?” = ‘To which IT might an- 
swer, by a question fully as pertinent, but of more consequence to your 
cause than your question is to mine—Who was the ordainer of John Cal- 
vin? 

It can do the cause, I support, no injury to acknowledge, that at the time 
St. Paul’s Epistle was written, there was no Bishop in the Charch o/ 
Rome—because it is the truth. Had there been such an officer in that 
Church, it might have been cause of regret to the Christian world at large, 
and particularly to that part of it of the same doctrinal persuasion with 
yourself ; because the occasion for it being prevented by the care and over- 
sight of their own Bishop, the Epistle to the Romans might never have 


been written You next enquire, 
“ Where was the Bishop of Corinth, of Galatia, of Ephesus, of Colosse, 


of Thessalonica ?” 

I presume you mean, when the respective Epistles to those cliurches 
were written. ‘To which I answer, that St Paul himself was their Bishop 
at the times when he wrote to them—they were all his own converts, 
churches of his own planting, and were retained under his own superio- 
tendance. ‘This is abundantly evident, not only from the tenor of the 
Epistles, but from the circumstance of aa Epistle being addressed to thew 
as churches. St. Paul knew too well what belonged to clerical propriety, 
to have addressed an Epistle to any Church collectively, that was undet 
the care of its own Bishop. Had his Apustolic duty required such an in- 
terference, there can be no doubt that, as an-inspired man, he would have 
acted upon the principle adopted by his Divine Master towards the seve 
churches of Asia, and addressed his admonition to the Angel or Bishop 0! 
the particular Chureh. From the difference of the style also, so easily 00- 
servable in these Epistles, from that of the Epistle to the Romans—t 's 
evident, that in them, he writes as one having a special and personal au- 
thority over them ; while, in the other, he uses such a style as belonged 
rather to his general A postolical relation to the Church Universal, than t 
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his Episcopal rule over particular churches. Yet, in due time, these very 
Churches all had their particular Bishops, and were constituted and gov- 
erned upon the one universal principle of all true churches of the Lord 
Jesus Christ—unity in derivation, in faith and in order. 

Upon the whole, I trust it will appear, that wharever advantage you 
supposed you possessed, from the letter or the meaning of Scripture, has 
pot been denied you, or avoided or evaded by me. ‘ihe Scripture is my 
supreme rule in all that concerns religion. ‘ What is not read therein, or 
may not be proved thereby,” I neither hold myself, nor require of others, 
as necessary to salvation. But | do not consider myself at liberty, either 
from its silence, or from its obscurity, to construe one part, so as to con- 
flict with any other part, or with the plain, obvious intent and meaning of 
the whole. 1 do not feel myself at liberty, for instance, because of some 
fancied obscurity in the meaning and use of the words Bishop and Presby- 
ter in the New Testament, to separate the order of the Gospel fiom the 
fath of the Gospel. The Bible tells me, that the one is just as much a 
Revelation from God, for my observance, as the other. Where any real 
obscurity therefore exists on either of these subjects, I gladly resort to the 
light and assurance afforded me, in ihe belief and practice of the Primitive 
Church. That cloud of Christian witnesses, upon whose testimony alone 
you and I must receive the Bible, as of Divine and infallible authority, or 
be left without God in the world. 

As the Bible thus received, warns me expressly of two deadly sins— 
heresy and schism—the one against the faith, the other against the order 
of the Gospel, “as once delivered to the saints,”’ by the Apostles of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; to the faith and order observed in the Primitive 
Church, therefore I bring myself, and endeavour to bring others—that we 
may escape the condemnation denounced equally against these two distinct 
and too common sins. As neither the faith nor the order of the Gospel 
oblige men, otherwise than as founded on Divine right, to declare the one 
and institute the other—and as divine right is a nullity until verified as a 
fact; and, moreover, asthe Bible expressly declares, that the religious 
condition of redeemed man, is one of explicit covenant relation to God, 
through outward and visible sacraments, as its seals, administered by Di- 
vine right, certified to mankind, at first by miracles, and subsequently by 
derived succession. ‘Therefore 1 count that doctrine heretical, which is 
contrary to the plain language or general tenor of the Bible. as understood 
and professed by the Primitive ( hurch. And that order schismatical, 
which is separated and divided from the root of unity, in the authority of 
Christ, transmitted through his Apostles—as the only verifiable warrant 
for the administration of tue sacrameuts of salvation. 

Forexample. The denial of the inherent divinity of the man Christ 
Jesus, | consider to be a damnable heresy; because contradicted by the 
express words of Scripture ; which, though disputed by some, are yet con- 
firmed by the unanimous belief of the Primitive Church, which held and 
taught the inherent Divinity of the Saviour. 

Wilful separation from the communion of the -visible Church, in the 
word and sacraments, instituted by Christ through his Apostles evidenced 
by the setting up another authority, and administering and partaking of 
sacraments in the name of Christ, by virtue of such assumed and underived 
authority, I consider to be the sin of schism, or rending the body of Christ 
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donounced in Seripture. And this from the express language and meap. 
ing of Scripture, confirmed also by the unvarying testimony of the Prim). 
tive Church, which thus describes it : 

For example—lIf any layman, by reason of his piety and learning, or } 
any other means, should obtain followers, organize them into a Church 
state. as it is called, and proceed to ordain ministers, and administer sacra. 
ments in the name of Christ, such person and his followers would be guilty 
of the sin of schism. 

So also—If any clergyman under the degree of a Bishop, should in Jike 
manner obtain followers, and proceed to confer orders in the name of 
Christ —setting up a separate altar or communion, and administering sa. 
craments ; such clergyman and his followers would be schismatics, jp 
the true genuine scriptural and primitive meaning and usage of the word, 
Nor can any piety or soundness of faith, cure or even palliate the enoriity 
of this sin; which is an actual rending the body of Christ, the destroying 
that unity in which it is constituted, and commanded ~ abide, and the 
mark by which it may be distinguished from any counterfeit of its Divine 
character and saving efficacy. 

On the doctrine of Divine right in the ministry, I hold and teach, that jt 
can be derived only from the Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ by succes. 
sion in the Church, through the line of Bishops, as distinct from Presby- 
ters—that it is essential to the validity of the sacraments, and from its very 
nature incapable of any graduation, It is either Divine right, or no right 
at all; I, therefore, know nothing of any Barometrical measurement into 
high and "low Church; higher than its source | attempt not to carry it~ 
lower than its origin, i will not degrade it, and only by its proper proois, 
will T acknowledge it. 

These sir, are the principles on which the doctrines enforced in these 
two Sermons are founded, which you have felt yourself bound as a Chris- 
tian to oppose. From your misrepresentations [ have endeavoured to 
rescue them, and to free myself from the imputation of preaching false doc- 
trine. In performing this duty, I have also endeavoured to give the pub- 
lic such further information on the points to which you oppose yoursel!, 
and which have been systematically withheld from their consideration, as 
willenable it to form a safe judgment of the Scriptural soundness of our 
respective professions. From this also, it will be able to determine, whe- 
ther you have met the points betwixt us, fairly, and as the friend of truth, 
or as the advocate of a party. And what is more, I trust it will be drawn 
to consider deeply the effect of those religious principles, under which, the 
order of the Gospel, one half of God’s express appointment, in the salva- 
tion of sinners—it is rejected as a non-essential, and abandoned to the pro- 
fane encroachments of those daring intruders, who sport with the unity o! 
the Church, and scatter the assurance of faith to the four winds of Heaven 
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FROM THE CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


Tue remarks, in your last Number, upon the literary habits of 
Sheridan; his elaborate thinking out, tracing and retracing, writing 
and re-writing, with numerous variations, those brilliant thought» 
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which appear as if “struck off at a heat,” may, I think, be of great 
service to many of your clerical readers. I am inclined to believe 
that not a few conscientious clergymen who have adopted the whole- 
some practice of writing out, with diligent care and study, as well as 
earnest prayer, the whole of their pulpit addresses, are discouraged, 
when they observe the often powerful effect of apparently unstudied 
compositions ; and are apt to think all their pains and eflorts of 
little worth. They feel that they are not gifted with that ready 

enius which can do much with but trifling effort ; and they therefore 
suppose themselves deficient in what, if they had it within their grasp, 
would be a considerable alleviator of therr toils. Butif the author 
of a burlesque poem could patiently collect, as Dr. Johnson informs 
us, Butler did, “ not only such events or precepts as are gathered by 
reading, but such remarks, similitudes, allusions, assemblages, or 
inferences as occasion prompted, or meditation produced ;”’ and if 
a theatrical and parliamentary wit, like Sheridan, could exert simi- 
lar pains, keeping a common-place book of hints and sallies, to be 
worked up to ideal perfection; surely the faithful minister of Christ 
ought not to think much of the most diligent study, in his pulpit 
preparations, to adapt them to the spiritual benefit of his flock. His 
labours will not indeed be directed to the task of discovering new 
and brilliant combinations of words or ideas to please the fancy ; he 
will not seek for “the words of man’s wisdom,” the gaudy trap- 
pings of oratory, or the subtleties of a vain philosophy ; but he will 
spare no effort both “to gather by reading such events and precepts” 
asmay be “forthe use of edifying:’’ and to treasure up for the 
same purpose, “‘such remarks, similitudes, allusions, assemblages, 
or inferences, as occasion prompts or meditation produces.” 

Even as respects the more mechanical or literary art of composing 
a discourse, it should ever be remembered, that 


“ True ease in writing comes from art, not chance." 


The sermon that is carelessly “‘ dashed off,” will seldom be as simple 
and easy to understand, and certainly not as correct or judicious, as 
that which is well weighed and fully written, or, if circumstances 
permitted, even re-written, with every addition, abridgment, or alte- 
ration, which subsequent care, reading, and meditation may suggest. 

Some of the most celebrated extemporary preachers, those at least 
who were so considered, have been chiefly memoriter preachers. Iy 
Scotland, where “‘ book-preachers” a few years since were in ,too 
much disrepute, many excellent divines addicted themselves to the 
labour, in addition to writing their sermons, of Jearning them by 
memory ; as is still very generally the practice in the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. A remarkable illustration of this fact occurs in the case 
of the celebrated French preacher Brydaine. For half a century, the 
French literati have lauded the wonderful extemporaneous dis- 
courses of this Catholic Whitfield; and numerous regrets have been 
poured forth, that but very few traces were recoverable of the bursts 
of his evanescent genius. Oh that he had written, it was said, that 
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posterity might have known what is the true eloquence of the pulpit 
what are the subjects, what the arguments, what the description, 
which affect and agitate the soul? At length, to the confusion 0; 
the cause of unstudied sermonizing, a large collection of his dis. 
courses has been discovered in manuscript, and given to the woriq 
in no less than five volumes. Whether or not they justify all tha 
has been said of Brydaine’s powers, or whether they do not some. 
times need that living energy of the preacher to which they perliays 
owed much of their effect, | leave your readers to collect from the 
work itself, or the review of it in your last volume ; but one point 
least is certain, they were not extemporaneous discourses ; ajd 
hence, we may learn, that though a written sermon may be, and often 
is, tame, it is not of necessity tame because it was written. Sorne of 
the most energetic preachers of the present day are not only writers, 
but readers, of their sermons, and yet no defect is found to exis’ jp 
point of animation. How it was that Brydaine gained the credit of 
never writing his sermons, itis in vain to conjecture. His auditors 
might, indeed, from the wonderful adaptation of his manner and hi; 
feelings to the sentiments he uttered, easily infer that the though 
flowed spontaneously from him at the moment. He does not appear 
to have been a man guilty of the same vanity as Bousset, who used 
roundly to assert, as even his eulogist Maury acknowledges, that he 
did not write his sermons, though those very discourses were given 
to the world after his death from his own manuscripts. Maury, in- 
deed, curiously defends his assertion, by exclaiming ‘Can you call 
it writing his sermons, to throw his ideas on loose sheets of paper, 
which he afterwards filled up with erasures, revisions, corrections, 
and interlineations ’’ Surely if this is not writing a sermon it is 
difficult to know what is. It was in this very way—to go no further 
than the names already. alluded to—that Butler wrote his Hudibras, 
Sheridan his dramas and speeches, and some of the most celebrated 
preachers their discourses, If art or affectation was employed to 
disguise the truth, with a view to gain the praise of ready powers 
instead of patient diligence, and, in the case of the pulpit, consci- 
entious exertion, this was criminal; but it was neither criminal nor 
unwise to employ laborious secret study in order to accomplish the 
very object which too many are ready to suppose can be achieved 
only by some wonderful powers of ready conception and utterance. 
I do not, by the above remarks, intend to disparage any mode of 
preaching which may be found useful, or adapted to the circum- 
stances of any individual or congregation. I greatly admire, and, I 
trust, profit, from the extempore discourses, what at least are so 
called, of many excellent preachers of the present day ; but then, I 
know that though the diction and many of the thoughts may be 
prompted at the moment of utterance, the general subject has been 
well weighed, and probably a full outline of the whole committed to 
paper. [ know that I am not listening, either on the one hand, to 
a crude effusion, the offspring of vanity, or indolence, or both; or, 
on the other, to a string of showy remarks, carefully got up for ora- 
torical effect ; but to a discourse coming warmly from the heart 0! 
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the preacher, under the correction of his calmest judgment, after dili- 
geut prayer and study of the word of God, and in humble depend- 
ance on the’ enlightening and strengthening of his Holy Spirit.— 
This is the sermon which, whether verbally committed to paper, or 
uttered with the more free diction of spontaneous delivery (provided 
the preacher have the requisite ability for that species of address) 
will, by the blessing of God, be found profitable for instructing and 
persuading the hearer respecting those things which belong to his 
eternal peace. X. 
= MOH ~ 


FROM THE CHURCH REGISTER. 
ON THE RIGHT USE OF FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


One of the most piotis and useful of the goodly number of useful 
female writers, (Hannah More) has asserted, as her opinion, “ that 
of all the talents committed to women, for which they will have to 
render an account, that of influence will be the greatest... Whoever 
reflects at all on this subject, I think must agree with her. Although 
placed by nature, and the will of God, in a subordinate and depend- 
ant situation, yet, those very circumstances, if made use of in @ pro- 
per manner, and with a becoming spirit, may extend their usefulness. 
I appeal to my female readers, if they are not conscious of the pow- 
er they possess in their families, through the preper use of gentle 
and affectionate entreaty, which, without even the appearance of 
wishing to prescribe, will, by its meek and affectionate dependance, 
seldom meet with a refusal. I have been speaking of things gene- 
rally; 1 would now mention subjects in which the influence of wo- 
men may be extensively useful in the cause of religion, and the num- 
berless duties and charities annexed to it. ‘There are few men, (I 
might almost say) no man, however careless he may be on religious 
subjects, but would love and admire a consistent religious conduct 
in his wife. When once she is truly influenced by the meek spirit 
of the Redeemer, how many ways there are in which she may serve 
him, by the influence she may exert in her family. The minds of 
children are (I may say) in the hands of their mothers; it is their 
task to watch the growing intellect, to lead their infant affections to 
God; this cannot be begun too early ; these first impressions are 
ineffaceable. We have the promise, that if we “train upa child in 
the way he should go, when he is old he will not depart from it.” In 
order to merit the promise, we must begin with the first dawn of rea- 
gon, and let no opportunity escape of making those impressions 
which will remain during their lives, and be the means, through the 
blessing of God, of supporting them amidst the temptations of life, 
and assist them in working out their salvation. Again, females may 
be extensively useful in exerting their influence in the aid and sup- 
port of Sunday Schools; the good effects of which, in the present 
day, need not be insisted upon. But there is need of urging many 
of the most influential members of our communion, to take a greater 
interest inthem. Those who are unable to assist as teachers, mav, 
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by showing kindness and attention to those deserving young peop, 
ho serve as teachers, strengthen their hands, and encourage they 
by their countenance. ‘The writer of these remarks, has had an Op- 
portunity of seeing the great use of these means, and also of know. 
ing of what description of persons the teachers (at least in one o; 
two of the largest schools in the Episcopal union) are composed, 
Would it not be supposed to consist of those, who, through the six: 
days have little else to do but amuse and enjoy themselves? The 
reverse is, in general, the fact. The teachers, for the most part, 
consist of deserving young persons, whose steady exertions through 
the six days, are necessary for their support. They give the ouly 
day of rest they have, to the service of God. He, in many instances, 
has signally blessed their willingness by the evident increase of 
picty amongst them. That Saviour who has told us how acceptable 
the widow’s offering was to him, will, no doubt, look upon their of- 
fering of their only day of leisure with approbation, and remember 
them for good. Let us partake in their labour of love, by visiting 
their schools, by showing kindness to the teachers, by kindly and 
frequently entertaining them in our families, and by so doing, obtain 
an opportunity of assisting, if any case of pecuniary necessity should 
arise in their classes, when they frequently have to subscribe among 
themselves, not wishing to be troublesome to their churches. Let 
us then, who are prevented from actively assisting, unite our endea- 
vours to be useful in this way, and always be ready to assist the 
funds of our schools. As it is expected the claims of the General 
Sunday School Society will soon be laid before the public, the wri- 
ter sincerely hopes, that those females whose standing is high, and, 
in consequence, whose influence is great, will recollect their respon- 
sibility, and exert themselves in its favour, in order that its resources 
may enable it to go into immediate operation. A. 


a 


PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 


To this subject, the Bishop of this Diocese invited the attention of both Clergy and 
Laity, in his address to the Convention of 1826. “ Libraries of this description (he 
“ remarked) embracing in a suitable proportion, provision for the encouragement 0! 
“ail to seek sound religious knowledge and intelligence, are found in other places’ 
“similarly circomstanced in the Diocese ; and, in all, may afford occasion for a0 
“ honorably useful intelletual influence of the Ministry.” The following plan of such 
a Library, suggests some valuable hints. It originally appeared in the “ Boston ke 
¢order.”’ ; 

“ Let him who sustains or anticipates the office of a pastor, keep 


a record of all those books and periodical publications, the circu- 
lation of which, in a congregation, would tend to aid him in pro- 


moting the great object of his pastoral ministration. 


*In a former part of the address, he had spoken of the Library in St. Matthew's 
Parish. 
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“ Let him, as occasion shall offer, or means permit, obtain: pos- 
session of these books, either by solicitation or by purchase ; or in 
any way Which Providence may point out. Let him deposit thei 
in his own study; and preserve them sacredly devoted to the object, 
and subject to the uses and regulations specitied in the following 
articles. 1.'The Library thus collected, shall be open, once in two 
weeks, to all in the congregation who wish to enjoy its privileges. 
9, At this time one number muy be loaned to each individual, or only 
to each family, as circumstances will warrant. 3. These numbers 
shall all be returned on the next appointed day, and may be ex- 
changed or renewed at pleasure. 4. Should any one neglect to re- 
turn his number at the appointed time, he shall be deprived of the 

rivileges of the Library for three months at least; and for six, or 
finally, as the circumstances of the case may justify. 

This plan commends itself, at once, to the common sense and the 
conscience, as well as to all the benevolent and affectionate sym- 

athies of him who would be a faithful shepherd. In its execution, 
he will combine with his own, the power of other minds, and by a 
well timed and judicious concentration of this power, he may often 
effect the object upon which his own unaided strength would all be 
spent for nought. Thus also, would he secure to himself, frequent 
opportunities of friendly and familiar intercourse with many of his 
people, with whom, otherwise, he could seidom meet in private life 
—but to whom, his company and social counsels are ever the most 

rateful and beneficial. 

“Tt is asked how a pastor may reduce this plan to immediate 
practice? In addition to what is said above, it may be answered : 
first of all, let him search his own library, and consecrate to this ob- 
ject, all the books and publications which he may find, now lying 
useless, perhaps a burthen on his shelves; but which, if diffused 
among his people, would secure a more hearty welcome, and a more 
prevailing and salutary influence in all his labours of love. When 
he has done this, if he will but keep his heart and his eyes open to 
the great object to be accomplished, sources of assistance will daily 
be presented. Many of his people have libraries also, which they 
would gladly share with those who have none. Booksellers would 
not be callous to the call, The editors of periodical works would 
doubtless lend their aid, when told ‘“* My people perish for lack of 
knowledge.” The motives to the execution of this scheme are no 
creation of the fancy: but the facts which exist in every congre- 
gation, render them so palpable to the view of the faithful pastor, 
that any farther detail in public would be tedious, and perhaps preju- 
dicial to the efforts which may be made to effect the object proposed. 


ed Adee 
FOR THE GOSPEL MESSENGER. 


GRIEVANCE AT ONE OF OUR CHURCHES. 


Messrs. Editors—As your paper is one particularly devoted to 
the welfare of our Episcopal family, I ask leave to express my com- 
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plaint (in the hope it may not be in vain) with respect to a greg 
grievance that exists, and is sorely felt by the occupants of pews q 
the west end of the south aisle of St. Philip’s Church. It is this.— 
Every Sunday (sometimes afternoon as well as forenoon) there jg q 
little knot of Porch Loungers, who take their stand near the South. 

‘est door, and remain for a considerable time after the service has 
commenced, talking and laughing, sometimes aloud, to the gray 
annoyance of those who are in the vicinity of that door, and who 
endeavour, in vain, to enjoy the finest and most solemn part of our 
beautiful service. For what can be more impressive, or better c,|- 
culated to awaken our devotion than the confession to Almighty 
God, in his Holy Temple, of our daily offences—acknowledging to 
Him that “there is no health in us”—and imploring His forgive. 
ness of our sins, according to His promises through our Lord Jesus 
Christ? This, too, followed by repeating the prayer commanded 
by our Saviour himself, and afterwards, the creed, or declaration of 
our religious belief. A man who can run over all this with his lips, 
without having his heart uplifted to his Creator in humility, with 
gratitude and praise, had better absent himself altogether from 
Church ; but for him who is disposed to be devout, to be disturbed 
at such an interesting moment, by the buzzing, humming noise 
which assails his ear incessantly from without the Church, is truly 

ainful and distressing. 
Should this hint not succeed in removing the evil, the Vestrymen 


and Wardens wiil be applied to for a corrective. 
A Member of St. Philp’s Church. 


+ @@e«-- 
POETRY. 


FROM THE CHURCH REGISTER. 


“WHEN THOU PRAYEST ENTER INTO THY CLOSET.” 


Itt worship the Lord in his house, 

I'll haste with the church going throng, 
At his altar to offer my vows, 

And join in the festival song. 


I'll worship the Lord in the ring, 
Where brothers and sisters unite : 

His goodness each morning to sing, 
And sue for his mercy each night. 


I'll worship the Lord with the few 
Sojourners who muse by the way, 

Of the heaven-bright mountain in view, 
And for strength on their pilgrimage pray. 


But oh! there’s a temple besides— 

A temple the world ne’er hath known ; 
Where ministering silence presides, 

And the heart is the altar alone. 


My own quiet chamber :—’tis here, 
Communing is purest with heaven ; 
And the whisper—how sweet to the ear! 

Believer, thy sins are forgiven.” 
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Religious Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Kenyon College, Ohio.—In his report to the Trustees, June, 1827, 
Bishop Chase estimates the amouat subscribed for this institution in 
the United States, at $9,223. He says, * What has excited my most 

rateful sentiments, and which, no doubt, will call forth similar 
feelings from you, and all that shall hear of it is, that, influenced by 
the example of the industrious and benevolent exeruons of some 
ladies in England, put forth in aid of our plan to promote religion 
and learning in the West, many of our American ladies, with an 
emulation truly praiseworthy, have formed themselves into circies 
of industry to unite their efforts for the benefit of Kenyon College. 
This has taken place in Gardiner and Portland, in the state of Maine; 
in Newburyport and Salem, Massachusetts; and the same is expect- 
ed in other places. Already have some of them made their offerings 
of considerable value in a manner most engaging, while they sull 
continue their pious and useful exertions. All this is done and do- 
ing in these places, besides what some pious and devoted ladies in 
Philadelphia and New-York are doing to maintain beneficiaries at 
our College and Seminary. What bond of affection this will consti- 
tute between them and our benefactors in England, and ourselves in 
the West, I will leave to you tu judge. ‘The pure streams of piety 
and benevolence will mingle, though their fountains respectively be 
in different and far distant lands. 

This part of my report leads me to another of a similar, but much 
more extensive character, which has filled my mind with reverence 
and gratitude for the overruling hand of a merciful Providence sel- 
dom before experienced: I mean that of the appearance of Mr. 
George Montgomery West in this diocess, as a messenger from our 
benevolent friends in Engiand, and as the agent and representative 
of many worthy persons and families who are contemplating emi- 
grating from the British Isles and settling here amongst us. Con- 
cerning Mr. West, I have received the most satisfactory testimonials 
from our most attached friends, Lord Kenyon and Lord Gambier, 
and from those of whom I cannot think too highly, for the good they 
have done us, George W. Marriott and T. Wiggins, Esqs. of Lon- 
don. The purport of this recommendation is, that Mr. West receive 
Holy Orders in this country instead of England, as was contemplat- 
ed, that he become one of the Ohio clergy, and in that character 
enter on the great work of doing us good either in England or Ame- 
rica, or in both, as God, in his providence, shall dictate. 

His abilities and pious qualifications to this end, are certified to 
me by names and recommendations from clergymen and others of 
the highest standing in the Church of England.” 

The corner-stone of the College was laid en the 9th of June—a 
gentleman who was present, among other things, writes as follows: 
“ The day following this of laying the corner-stone of Kenyon Col- 
lege, was Sunday,—and 1 shall never forget it; for on it I saw, for 
GOR, MESS.--—VOF.. IV, 44 
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the first time of my life, au ordination to the Christian miaistry in 
the woods. 

A congregation of Christian people, not a small one, was gathered 
tozether ‘under the spreading trees growing on the green banks of 
Vernon rive r, which glides in such purity and plenty in view of the 
College heights. Here, the Christian altar was raised; here, the 
pulpit, and here, the chancel—and here, | saw Mr. West, the elo- 
quent and interesting person re .commended by so many of the first 
characters in England, ordained to the holy ministry of Christ's 
Church; and when I saw him ineekly Kneeling on the green turf, to 
receive ‘the laying on of hands, l blessed God that so much talent 
was consecrated to the service of the Redeemer of mankind. May 
this man, said I, be a shepherd indeed to feed the flock of Christ in 
green pastures by the waters of comfort. In this wish, f trust, 1 was 
not disappointed, for the same evening | heard Mr. West preach, 
and am truly thankful for the privilege. 


General Tieological Seminary. —Extract of a Letter.—** Our Se- 
minary building, now in full use, has delighted me much. Surely 
the members of our Church will furnish the means still wanted to 
complete the expense of its erection. The sight of it is better cal- 
culated than all our reasoning and persuasion to induce the feeling 
which is necessary ; if churchmen from all distant portions of the 
country would but visit the building and its grounds, they would 
find themselves irresistibly inspired with solicitude that it may pros 


per, and a corresponding willingness to meet the claims of its stil! 
urgent necessity. I believe that even here, however, not one in 5v0 
of the members of our Church has ever seen the institution.” 


Church Missionary Society.— The 26th Anniversary of this Soci- 
ety was held in the Freemason’s Hall, May Ist, Right Hon. Lord 
Gambier in the chair. 

The Rev. Edward Beckersteth read the report, which stated that 
10 new associations had been formed during the past vear. The 
number of students in the institution at Islington was 31. There 
were 56 missionary stations, and 9 missions in various parts of the 
world—34 English clergymen and (4 Lutherans were engaged in 
the work. About 500 native teachers were employed in the difler- 
ent missions. The number of schools was 314; and of scholars, 
children, youths and adults, 14,284. 

The treasurer presented 9 statement of the accounts, and said, 
that it would appear from them, that the funds had increased about 
£550; indeed, the society had never retrograded from its cowm- 
mencement. The receipt was no less than £43,086; the expend- 
ture must be within this sum. 

Mr. Cunningham said, the blessings of this institution renched the 
most distant parts of the earth, and affected the most disorderly and 
guilty of men. The Gospel was strong enough to subdue the stout- 
ext hearts. fn the very place from which the public had heard of 
eannabalisim, the society has been permitted to unfurl the banners 
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in of the cross, and that cross would even there triumph. His :/lus- 
trious friend had alluded to Schwartz. He would also recal to their 
ed recollection the labours and prayers of the excellent Brainerd. ‘The 
of missionaries of the society were treading in his steps, and probably 
he reaping the benefits of his prayers, that the country in which he la- 
he boured with zeal so extraordinary, and piety so fervent, might never 
lo- want the Word of Life and a faithful missionary to proclaim it to 
rst the people. If Christians now would succeed, they must tread in 
it’s the footsteps of that excellent man. Inthe history of his life, which 
to he had lately been reading, at least five hundred passages wneid he 
wt found in which he said, “ Before I attempted this or that, I retired 
ay into the woods to pray.” It was in that strength derived from her- 
In yen in answer to prayer—that strength which made the feeble strong, 
‘as that he triumphed. 
h, Mr. Strachan ‘contrasted the present state of India with what it 


hal been 25 years ago. Then the work of missions was either 
treated with contempt, or looked upon with dread. The public 


e- feeling was all against them. There were only 4 Protestant mis- 
ly sionaries sent out from this kingdom, and there was scarcely any 
to thing in India, which, if it had broken off its connection with, or 
|. been wrested from our government, would have testificd that it ever 
iv belonged to a Christian nation. Since 1813, affairs had assumed a 
le new auspect—churches had been built—missionaries from different 
id societies had united in the common cause of Christianity—the Sab- 
. bath had become the object of veneration—public w orship was every 
Ik where established —and when the regular missionaries and chap- 
) lains could not go, pious laymen kept up the public worship of Al- 


mighty God. Time had been when it was considered a reproach to 
aman to belongto any of these Christian societies, or to pay se- 
- rious regard to the Sabbath; but now, this blessed symbol of our 
d religion was reverenced by the great bulk of the people, and thus 
the reproach of this country has been wiped away. According to 


t the predictions of those who valued property more than the dis- 
: charge of their duty, and by whom the claims of millions to Chris- 
. tiau instruction were regarded as a thing of nought, the introduction 
p of Christian Missionaries would lead to rebellion, and occasion the 
loss of India to England. Such predictions had failed, and no in- 
stance had yet occurred of the public peace having been disturbed 


in consequence of the introduction or labours of the missionaries. 
They were found the exemplars, as well as the dispensers of Chris- 
tians’ charity, the instructors of youth, and the consolers of the af- 
flicted. Wherever they went they were treated with respect, and, 
when intimately known, beloved. 

it appears from the report, that within the past year, (ending April 
30th, 1827) 9 of their missionaries have deceased, I! have returned 
home, 2 have gone back to their stations, 14 new missionaries have 
proceeded to their labours, 10 have been ordained by the Bishop of 
London, 73 have offered themselves as candidates for the missionary 
work, and 29 have been received as candidates. Students in the 
Missionary Seminary at Islington, 31; of whom 8 are ordained.— 
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The number of missions under the care of the Society is 9; 

tions, 56; missionaries of European origin, 24, viz. 48 cle tee u, 
31 laymen, and 45 women. Natives employ ed at the stations, 373: 
of whom 3 are ordained, 347 are catechists, schoolmasters, &c. aud 
28 are women. ‘Total number of missionary labourers, ot all de- 
scriptions, 497. Male schools, 220; female, 77, of which 65 are in 
India; general schools, 17. Total, 314; containing an aggreyate 
of 14,267 scholars, viz. 10,212 boys, 3209 girls, 1559 of w hom are 
in India, and $45 adults. Number of languages in which the Gos- 
pel is preached, or children instructed, 10.—PAiladelphia Recorder. 


Society for Propagating the Gespel:—Annual meeting, May 25th, 
at the F'reemason’s Hall—Archbishop of Canterbury in the Chair. 
This, we believe, is the oldest Protestant Missionary Society in ex- 
istence, having been established in 1701. 

Sir 'T. Ackland said, ‘“* For one hundred and twenty years the 
Christian Church in our North-American colonies had been entirely 
dependant on that Society for support, and in that respect the soci- 
ety had discharged its duty well. From the report they had just 
heard, that the Bishop of Nova-Scotia had consecrated 44 churches 
in the course of his late progress, and he trusted that as many would 
spring up when he next travelled through his diocess. The report 
drew a melancholy picture of the state in which our colonies had 
once been, but now he was happy in being able to contemplate the 
likelihood of all their villages resembling, like Sherbrook, our once 
native hamlets in comforts and neatness, and, above all, in present- 
ing the village spires rising to the skies.” 

At this meeting, it appears the newly elected Bishop of Calcutta, 
Rev. Dr. James, was present when the Bishop of Gloucester remark- 
ed, ‘* That the society had the ereatest confidence in Bishop Heber’s 
successor, who had expressed his desire to tread in the steps of He- 
ber and Middleton.”” That successor was well known by his publi- 
cations, both in elegant literature and in theology, and carried with 
him qualifications for the proper discharge of his high and impert- 
ant duties; and his very acceptance of “the office proved his zeal, 
and his piety, and his devotion to the great object of spreading 
Christianity among the ignorant and benighted of the world. No 
other motive could have induced him to accept the office ; for be 
was sure of emolument and honours at home—much greater emolu- 
ment certainly, than he could gain by this appointment, the income 
of which was barely sufficient to support the dignity of the station. 
He hoped that his labours would encourage the growth of Christian'- 
ty in India. That under his government, God may give the increas’ 
to that husbandry which a’ Middleton had planted, and a Heber had 
watered: that our Church in India may enlarge the place of her 
tent, and stretch forth the curtains of her habitation. This society 
committed him to the care of Providence, with a blessing on bis 
person and his labours; and hoped to receive him back again with 
joy. He concluded by stating the resolution more particularly : 
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“ That this meeting, while they could not sufficiently lament the 
loss of Bishop Heber, reposed great confidence in his successor, 
whose known desire it was to follow the steps of Bishops Heber and 
Middleton.” 

Dr. George Barnes, (late Archdeacon of Bombay) seconded the 
resolution, and observed, that from his connexion with the Indian 
missions, he might well say that the Gospel had made great progress 
in India, under Bishops Middleton and Heber. He wished, bow- 
ever, for the sake of the successor, that the labour had been divided, 
Bishop Middleton was ready to sink under it; andalthough Bishop 
Heber did not co:aplain, still it was well known that be wos anxious 
that the dioeess should be divided. But the successor would find 
those in India who would cheerfully co-operate with him, and by 
the passing of this resolution, he w ould carry with him the coofi- 
dence of this Church. With respect to the propagation of the Gos- 

| in India, it was to be observed that it was not idolatry alone with 
which we had there to contend. Over idolatry the Gospel had al- 
ways triumphed. But his code of religious belief had imposed on 
the Hindoo the distinction of caste under the fear of punishment, 
temporal and eternal. ‘Thus he grew up in prejudice ; and it was 
our policy to have but few Europeans in India; the consequeace 
of which was, that the ordinances of our religion were not exhibited 
to them im the manner most calculated to be attended with benefi- 
cial effect. The only me ans, there fore, that could be employed 

was, that of sending out missionories and establishing schools, and 
the appointment of chaplains in distant situations. Bishop's Col- 
lege in Calcutta, contained in itself the means of supplying these 
important auxilinrics, and he rejoiced in the liberality of so many 
societies, especially of the Church Missionary Society, to that insti- 
tution. The fruit might not appear for some time, but the good 
seed had been sown, and would not perish. 

The Bishop of Caleutta, (Dr. .laines) then spoke to the following 
effect :—“ I am deeply indebted to the Right Reverend Prelate, who 
moved the resolution, for the kind manner in which he introduced 
my name ; and well, indeed, does this suggestion, contained in that 
resolution, come to me, w w » seconded by one who has himself so 
ably dise harged the duties of the winistry in India, and was regard- 
ed with Jove and veneration by every class of society there. “And 
yet this suggestion which has ‘been made, is one, which, consider- 
ing the high and deserved reputation of my predecessor, I can never 
regard without diffidence and awe. If ever there was a man well 
caleulated to lay the corner stone of the Church establishineut in a 
foreign land, ever one whose correctness and precision of judgment, 
whose uncompromising firmness of mind, whose piety and learning 
fitted him for such a purpose, it was Bishop Middleton—one who 
never swerved from that path which his christianly formed con- 
science told him was the true one—one who, if ever man did, ‘ digg- 
ed deep and laid his foundation on the rock.’ Nor were those pe- 
culiarities less striking in themselves, however different in their na- 
ture, which belonged to that generous and highly gifted heing, whose 
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loss we more recently have mourned: his it was to conciliate, to 
svothe, to subdue : it was his to win over by his openness and frank. 
ness of manner, all that had else beset his path; and to unite aj 
those varying discordant humours that too oiten arise to perplex 
and confound the zealous advocate of the Christian cause; wh)j!, 
by the splendour of his talents, he kindled a new flame, and aj] 
around him felt proud in being able to show a sympathy with a 
mind like that of Heber. For myself, my path is clear and open: 
a humbler task, and yet one which, if heaven spares me a term of 
years, may not pass without fruit: be it mine to aim at producing 
a closer union of the Christian body in general, and to endeavour 
to present a less unbroken phalanx than heretofore to the enemies 
of the cross. Itis for this purpose that honour, wealth and dignity, 
are given to the station, to which it has pleased His Majesty’s gov- 
emment to appoint me: it is for this purpose, to produce Christian 
harmony and union, that every true Church establishment is form- 
ed; not by a system of terror, not by inquisitorial means, but by 
that mild and genial influence which such institutions shed on those 
around :—by adopting in those institutions such principles as long 
experience has taught us are sound and secure, by forming ourselves 
on those ideas which the habits and practice of the world have 
shown us are absolutely necessary to the safety of our moral con- 
stitution. For those kind feelings which the Right Rev. Prelate 
has expressed, with regard to the continuance of my health and life, 
I am sincerely obliged. These are points on which it does not be- 
come us to enter too far: God’s will be done; but I speak sincerely 
when I say I goin hope, and notin fear. And if ever it should 
happen that I should revisit this country, if ever | should be happy 
enough again to appear before the face of this society, may heaven 
grant that I may then be able to say—I have done my duty.”’ 

Bible Questions,—What particulars are worthy of remark in the 
Gospel for Advent Sunday? (Matt. xxi. 1, 13.) 

How do the several Evangelists differ in their narrative of this 
transaction, and how are they reconciled ? 

Consult the Commentstors, Mant & D’Oyly, Hammond, Whit- 
by, Henry, &c. ; Stanhope’s Epistles and Gospels, vol. | ; Hole on 
the Liturgy, vol. 4; Dehon’s Sermons, vol. 1. 

Answers to be given on Advent Sunday. 


~ &>-— 
OBITUARY. 


We have already recorded the death of the Rev. Mr. Dureis, and the following 
notice of him will be acceptable to our readers :—** The death of this excellent man, 
and faithful minister in the Church of God, has been an occasion of general lamenta- 
tion to all who knew him—tat to his relatives, connections, and friends, and to the 
flock of bis own guthering, it has been a deep and inexpressible affliction. Indeed, i! 
is one of those unsearchable dispensations of Providence which humble and confound 
our limited understandings. The persuasion that God, in his infinite wisdom and 

xdness, directs all things forthe best purposes, and to their proper ends, is the only 
ground of snbmission to this mysterious exercise of His will. Our departed brother 
has not ouly been taken from his family and friends, to the former of whom he we? 
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so necessary, and to both so dear, but trom his labours in the vineyard of the Lord, 
which had been so eminently prospered and blessed in the beginning, as to make us 
wonder that they were not prolouged 

The whole tenor of his jife had prepared him for extraordinary usefulness in that 
ministsy in which it was closed. From his early years he was imbued with (be spirit, 
aod felt the power of godliness ; and in the gay season of youth, when itis so common 
to indulge in levity, pleasure and mirth, he was remarkable for the serious and 
thoughtful tura of his mind, the deep tone of his devotional feelings, and his exem- 
plary discharge of ail the duties of religion. His piety was also of a most engaging 
character, for, while he was careful to adorn the doctrine of Christ by the strictuess 
and purity of bis life, yet, there was such gentleness in his manners, such sweetness 
of temper, such lowliness of heart, and unafiected modesty in bis carriage, as repre- 
sented religion in her own meek and winning air, and gave a powerful and persuasive 
influence to his example 

He was not brought “p in the Church; but partly, perhaps, from the endearing 
intimacies which he had formed in coilege with some persons who belonged to her, 
and partly from her own claims to admiration and preference, he entered, of his 
own accord, into her communion. He entertained just views of the primitive con- 
stitution of the Church, and carried out bis principles to their true consequences. He 
loved the evangelical doctrines, the simple, fervent, and spiritual liturgy, the decent 
and co.nely order of the Church. And long before he thought of the ministry, be 
engaged with a heartiness and zeal, which never abated, in every rational scheme for 
her advancement and honour. He cheerfully gave lis time, his thoughts, and his ta- 
lents to the societies of her own creating ; ucither discouraged by their humbleness 
in the beginning, nor by the difliculties in their progress ; neither captivated by the 
splendour of more popular and imposing institutions, nor disheartened by the luke- 
warmuess and indifference of many to our own; but labouring in patience and hope, 
aod trusting that God would ultimately prosper his own work. He lived long enough 
to enjoy, with others, some earnest of his blessed result. 

His short and transitory course was chequered by more than the usual changes and 
chances of this mortal life. He entered upon the world with fair hopes and flattering 
prospects, which were in a great measure realized. He was happy in his domestic 
relations, prosperous in business, and so well and firmly established, as to give a rea- 
sonable assurance of fuller success in future. But God had better things in store for 
him than these frail and temporal blessings. He was afflictedgm mind, and ruined 
inestate. The loss of his patrimony and his own acquisitions Was soon followed by 
the death of his amiable and exemplary wife, for whom he never ceased to mourn 
with the tenderest affection uniii ihe hour of his own departure. From his great con- 
cern for the one thing needful, be had mortified his love forthe world, even when he 
was enabled to indulge freely in itsenjoyme.ts; but these repeated calamities weaned 
him so effectually from it, that his soul seemed to be chiefly directed towards the world 
tocome. Whey increased the habitual seriousness of bis temper and fervour of his 
devotions, gave a greater spirituality to bis thoughts and affections, and impressed 
him with a more realizing sense of ail the greaf truths of salvation. From that time, 
his mind, his manners, his conversation and writings, (ook a pensive and melancholy 
hue, which seldow disappeared altogether, even iu the lightest moments of domestic 
and social enjoyment. His heart was mostrelieved, and his countenance most bright- 
ened, when he dwelt upon those things in which the Christian finds bis hope aud re- 
joicing. j 

It ~ a in this frame of mind that God graciously disposed him to enter into the ser- 
vice of his sanctuary, where al! his devout wishes and feelings might find an ample 
gratification. His respectable schoiarship; his delicate and refined taste ; his lively 
and fertile imagination ; his easc, elegance, and grace in composition, together with 
his great piety and worth, led to the niost favourable hopes of his usefulness and suc- 
cessinthe Church. Notwithsianding the want of some of those personal advantages 
of voice and manner which are so essential to popularity, and a modesty which was 
al first oppressive and embarrassing, yel, through the qualifications which God had 
given him, and vouchsated to bless, be surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
bis a’mirers and friends By patient and laborious effoets, and a discreet and well 
tempered zeai, he drew around him, in a short time, a small body of people attached 
to his person and devoted to his wishes, who, at length, swelled into a large and re- 
spectable congregation. A Church was built to: him, which, im spaciousness and ele- 
gunce was suited to their numbers and wealth. F.very arrangement was made for hie 
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individual accommodation and comfort. And from his active exertions among his 
people, and the affection and reverence in which he was held by them, there x need 
reason to believe that the spiritual state of his parish was not less prosperous ¢)),;, jx, 
temporal condition was happy «nd flourishing 

Amidst all this usefulness, which seemed only a prelude to better things to come. he 
has been hastily called from his labours His sickness was short, and his death unex. 
pected He had not considered the case alarming, till it was announced to him, tha, 
in a few hours it would be fatal. Death, as he declared on the occasion, had jong 
been familiar to his thoughts, til! it had even become to bin a dear and interestiy, 
contemplation. He had often looked forward to this hour with a joyful anticipatiog 
of that glory and bliss to which he trusied it would introduce him) = ‘The sudden ep ip. 
munication, however, that it was so near at hand, wes a surprise. With his charac. 
teristic hurableness of mind and tenderness of conscience, the sense of his personal 
imperfections and sins. and his negligences and failings in his pastoral duty, pressed 
for a momeut upon his heart—but, as he had always looked to tue atoning sacrifice of 
the cross for the pardon of his sins, and to the mercy of God, through the merits 
his Son, for his acceptance aad favour, he immediately regained his composure and 

ce. God had always been good and gracious to nim, and in this hour of his need. 
he could still put his trust in Him. He could still pray that bis will might be done on 
earth as itisin heaven. And then calling his family around him, he spoke to them 
with such a clear and collected mind, and so ready an application of Scriptural trui) 
and Scriptural language to their circumstances and his own, with such tenderness, 
solemnity and force, with such an elevation of spirit, and such kindling and heayen|, 
hopes, that whilst bis friends were overwhelmed by the touching scene, they were, 
nevertheless, rejoiced that, ou his part, it was so full of comfort, assurance and peace 
Thus he closed his holy and useful life with a blessed death, and entered, as we trus' 
into the joy of his Lord —CaAristian Journal. 

> 6QO--— 
EPISCOPAL ACTS. 


ORDINATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Kemp, Bishop of the Protesiant Episcopal Church in Mary 
land.—-On Friday , Sept. 21, 1827, in Christ Church, Baltimore, Mr. William F. Chesley. 
was admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons. 

By the Right Rev?Dr Brownell, Bishop of the P. E. Church in Connecticut —On 
Sunday, Sept. 2, 1827, in St John’s Church, Bridgeport, Mr Nathan Kingsbury, and 
Mr. Edward W. Peet, were admitted to the Holy Order of Deacons, 


CONSECRATIONS. 


By the Right Rev. Dr. Hobart, Bishop of the P. E. Church, in New York.—On Mon 
day, Sept 3, 1827, St. Andrew's Church, Walden, Orange County; aud ow I bursday, 
the 6th of the same month, Christ Church, Greenville, Green County ; and on Wednes- 
day, the 12th of the same month, St Peter’s Church, Bainbridge, Cheuango County 
were severally consecrated to the Christian Worship of Almighty God. 

By the Right Rev. Dr Brownell, Bishop of the P E. Church, in Connecticut.—Ou 
Wednesday, Aug 29, 1827, St. Andrew’s Church, Kent, Litchfield County. was conse- 
crated to the Christian Worship of God. 

0b 
CALENDAR FOR NOVEMBER. 
- All Saints. 


. Twenty first Sunday after Trinily. 
. Monthly meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Pro. Epis. Society for the 


Advancement of Christianity in South-Carolina. 
. Twenty-second Sunday dfter Trinty. 
. Pinckneyan Lecture in St. Philip's Church. 
. Thanksgiving and Prayer, by order of the City Council—and Anniversary 
ofthe P. E. Juvenile Missionary Society, at St. Philip’s Church. 
Twenty-third Sunday after Trinity. 
Twenty-fourth do. do. do. 


. St Andrew. ; nt 
. Monthly mecting of the Standing Committee of the Young Men’s Missionars 


Society of the Pro. Epis. Church. 





